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CUBA—THE PEARL 


HI island of Cuba is especially 
favored by nature in point of 
both geographical position and 

material resources. It lies at the gate- 
way of the Gulf of Mexico, midway be- 
tween the United States on the north and 
Mexico and South America on the south, 
and is the largest and by far the richest 
in natural resources of all the scores of 
islands and islets on the north, east, and 
south, and forming collectively what is 
generally termed the West Indies. 

Cuba is entirely within the Torrid Zone, 
but not so far south as to make its climate 
characteristically torrid. The tempera- 
ture does not differ materially from that 
of our own Gulf states, though the rain- 
fall is greater. Its insularity insures a 
moist, equable atmosphere, as in the case 
of Great Britain, and the sea breezes of 
the afternoons and evenings tend to make 
the nights cool and comfortable, even in 
the warmest months. The outlying Ba- 
haman chain of islands and banks shelters 
it in a great measure from the cold Atlan- 
tic gales of winter, and about its only cli- 
matic disadvantage consists in its ex- 
posure to the occasional Caribbean hurri- 
canes. 


OF THE ANTILLES* 


The island is long and narrow and its 
longitudinal trend is nearly easterly and 
westerly. It is 730 miles long and its 
width varies from about 25 miles to about 
100 miles. Its area comprises about 
44,000 square miles. In respect to these 
features and dimensions, as well as in 
some other respects, there is a striking 
similarity between Cuba and Java, in the 
Fast Indies. In area it is about as large 
as Pennsylvania or Louisiana. ‘The coast 
lines are exceedingly jagged and irreg- 
ular, and the coasts themselves are gener- 
ally either rocky or marshy and in many 
places menaced by outlying reefs and 
sand banks, notwithstanding which there 
are a number of safe and commodious 
harbors, notably those of Habana, Ma- 
tanzas, Cardenas, Nuevitas, Cienfuegos, 
Manzanillo, Santiago de Cuba, and Guan- 
tanamo. The harbor of Habana, as is 
well known, is one of the largest and 
finest in the world. The Cienfuegos har- 
bor is also a very fine one. 

Measuring from the points of nearest 
approach to its neighbors, Cuba is about 
100 miles from Key West, Florida; 54 
miles from Haiti, 85 miles from Jamaica, 


and about 130 miles from Yucatan, on the 


* This article is derived from the following authorities, all of which are particularly recom 
mended to those desiring further information on the subject : 

“ Commercial Cuba in 1905.’’ by O. P. Austin, published by Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Commerce and Labor; ‘‘ Handbook of Cuba,’’ by Senor Gonzalo de Quesada, Minister of Cuba 
to the United States, published by the Bureau of American Republics, 1905; ‘‘ Census of Cuba, 
1899,’’ by Gen. J. P. Sanger, Henrv Gannett, and W. F. W lIcox,. published by the War Depart- 
ment; ‘‘Commercial Cuba,’’? by Edwin V. Morgan, U. S. Minister to Habana, Consular Reports 


No. 2629, August I, 1906; 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 1906. 


‘‘Trade Conditions in Cuba,’’ by Charles M. Pepper, published by the 
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north, east, south, and west respectively. 
Habana is distant from Tampa, Florida, 
306 miles ; from New Orleans, 597 miles; 
from New York City, 1,227 miles; from 
Plymouth, England, 3,527 miles, and 
from Gibraltar, 4,323 miles. 

The island is divided into six provinces, 
each extending entirely across the width 
of the island. Beginning at the west and 
proceeding in order toward the east, 
these provinces are named as follows: 
Pinar del Rio, Habana, Matanzas, Santa 
Clara, Camaguey (known as Puerto Prin- 
cipe until recently changed by vote of the 
people), and Oriente (formerly known as 
Santiago de Cuba). The “backbone” of 
the island consists of a range of hills or 
mountains, attaining an elevation of 2,500 
feet in Pinar del Rio, and 5,000 feet, with 
an extreme instance of about 8,300 feet, 
in Oriente, but much lower altitudes in 
the other four provinces. Except in 
Oriente, these hills or mountains are in no 
case formidable or unavailable for culti- 
vation, and the greater part of the island 
consists of broad, rolling plains or gently 
undulating hills, interspersed with stream- 
drained valleys, and already proved to 
be susceptible of a high degree of cultiva- 
tion. 

The soil in the main, and except in the 
most marshy and most mountainous re- 
gions, is rich and easily cultivable. It is 
principally of the best varieties of the 
Tertiary and Secondary geological for- 
mations and adapted to the production of 
bountiful crops of many valuable staples. 
Certain sections of the land that are not 
particularly suitable for arable purposes 
are nevertheless admirably adapted for 
grazing uses, and the more elevated 
tracts, if in some localities unfitted for 
either cultivation or grazing, are still rich 
in mineral wealth, so that it may be said 
with truth that practically the whole 
island is overflowing with natural riches. 

Furthermore, most of the higher lands 
are covered with a virgin forest contain- 
ing immense quantities of valuable tim- 
ber. The list of the native flora of the 


island includes more than 3,350 plants, 
including many of the best and most use- 
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ful species of wood known to mankind. 
Game is abundant, such as deer, rabbits, 
wild boars, wild turkeys, pheasants, snipe, 
etc., and there are more than 200 species 
of native birds, many of them wearing 
gorgeous plumage. As usual in tropical 
countries, there are some unwelcome in- 
habitants, such as crocodiles, snakes, 
tarantulas, scorpions, and various annoy- 
ing insects, but none of the snakes are 
venomous and there are no dangerous 
wild beasts. 

The rivers are short, small, and mainly 
unnavigable, but they are quite numerous 
and all-sufficient for the purposes of 
drainage and irrigation, and in some 
cases for water power. 

So richly endowed with natural advan- 
tages, Cuba, not without reason, has 
been entitled the “Pearl of the Antilles” 
and the “Gem of the Seas.” 

The original Indian native race of 
Cuba has entirely disappeared. The 
exact number of inhabitants at the time 
of the appropriation of the island by 
Spain is of course not known, even ap- 
proximately; they may have numbered 
several hundred thousand; but they met 
the usual fate of the weaker race in the 
onward march of the stronger. 

In the course of a century or there- 
about the place of the natives had been 
filled by imported negro slaves. The 
present colored inhabitants of Cuba are, 
in general, the descendants of these 
slaves. ‘They are now free, slavery hav- 
ing been abolished in 188o. 

The white Cubans, or Cubans proper, 
are mainly the descendants of the original 
Spanish settlers from Spain, Haiti, Flor- 
ida, and Louisiana, and of the French 
settlers who fled to Cuba from Haiti dur- 
ing the race wars in that island a century 
ago. The Spanish Cubans remained de- 
votedly loyal to Spain during many dec- 
ades of oppressive misrule, enduring all 
their injuries and sacrifices with a noble 
patience which has become proverbial 
and which won for Cuba the sobriquet 
of “the ever-faithful isle.” At last the 
time came when even this patience was 
exhausted, and the isle was lost to Spain. 
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PRESENT POPULATION ABOUT 1,700,000 


The population of Cuba, according to 
the census taken under the direction of 
the United States War Department in 
1899, was 1,572,797. ‘Twelve years ear- 
lier, in 1887, according to a census under 
Spanish authority, the number was 
1,631,687, or nearly 59,000 greater. 
After allowing for the probable increase 
of the population between 1887 and 1895, 
the date on which the insurrection broke 
out, the loss of life, as indicated by these 
two censuses, may be estimated at nearly 
200,000, a loss which may be attributed 
to the war and to the accompanying 
reconcentration. The loss of population 
incident to the insurrection was sustained 
entirely by the three western provinces, 
the three eastern provinces having gained 
during the period between 1887 and 1899, 
although Santa Clara, one of the largest 
provinces of the island, gained but a 
trifling amount. 

In 1903 the population was estimated 
at 1,653,486, and taking into considera- 
tion the natural increase and the number 
of immigrants which have settled in 
Cuba, it may be safely said that the popu- 
lation reaches, in 1906, 1,700,000 souls, 
and that Habana has more than 275,000 
The center of population of Cuba in 1899 
was situated in Santa Clara Province, 30 
miles southwest of the city of Santa 
Clara and 8 miles northwest of Cien- 
fuegos. It is at a distance of 75 miles 
northwest of the geographic center of the 
island. 

The urban population of Cuba, in- 
cluding in that term the inhabitants of 
all cities of more than 8,000 population, 
was 32.3 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion, or a little less than one-third, being 
but a trifle smaller than that of the United 
States. Including, however, all cities 
down to 1,000 each, the proportion of 
urban population rises to 47.1 per cent, 
that of the United States being the same. 
The capital and chief city of the island is 
Habana, situated on the north coast near 
its western end. Other important cities 
are Santiago, the capital of Oriente Prov- 
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ince, on the south coast, near the eastern 
end of the island, population 43,090; Ma- 
tanzas, the capital of Matanzas Province, 
on the north coast, population 36,374; 
Cienfuegos, in Santa Clara Province, on 
the south coast, population 30,038 ; Cama- 
guey, the capital of the province of the 
same name, situated in the interior, pop- 
ulation 25,102; Cardenas, on the north 
coast, in Matanzas Province, population 
21,940. Most of the larger cities are 
situated on the seacoast rather than in 
the interior, indicating their commercial 
character. 

In former times the Cuban cities were 
unhealthful, owing to insanitary condi- 
tions, and yellow fever was prevalent; 
but by the adoption of energetic and sci- 
entific measures during and since the re- 
cent United States occupation, these con- 
ditions have been materially improved 
and the fever has almost disappeared. 
The health status of the island is now 
quite satisfactory. The mortality in the 
island during 1902 was 25,512, and in 
1903, 23,982, and the annual death rate 
diminished from 15.43 in 1902 to 14.52 
in 1903. If a comparison is made with 
the lowest rate in the Spanish regime, 
29.30 per thousand in 1885, and with the 
average rate for the thirty years ending 
1900, of 41.95 per.thousand, the wonder- 
ful progress made can be seen. 

The figures as to the density of popu- 
lation are significant. They indicate a 
population of 153 persons to the square 
mile in the Province of Habana, 55 in 
Matanzas, 37 in Santa Clara, 35 in Pinar 
del Rio, 26 in Oriente, and only 8 in 
Camaguey. In other words, Havana 
Province is as thickly inhabited as New 
York State and Camaguey about as much 
so as Washington State. The density of 
population throughout the two republics 
is nearly equal, that of Cuba being some- 
what greater than that of the United 
States. A relatively larger area remains 
uncultivated or unsettled in Cuba, and 
practically all the unsettled area in the 
island is available for high cultivation, 
whereas vast expanses of territory in the 
United States are unavailable for this 
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purpose on account of aridity or inac- 
cessibility. It has been estimated that 
Cuba is capable of supporting in comfort 
and prosperity a population of at least 
15,000,000. That would be 340 to the 
square mile, which is less than the density 
of population in Rhode Island or Massa- 
chusetts, where life is on a very comfort- 
able and civilized plan, and much less 
than the density in most tropical coun- 
tries. Allusion has been made to Java as 
affording many points of resemblance to 
Cuba. In respect to population it affords 
at least one point of decided difference. 
The area of Java is about 49,000 square 
miles; that of Cuba about 44,000. The 
population of Java is about 28,000,000 ; 
that of Cuba about 1,630,000. The den- 
sity of population of Cuba is about 36 to 
the square mile; that of Java is about 570 
to the square mile. 


ONE-THIRD OF POPULATION ARE 
COLORED 


ABOUT 


As to sex, the population was distrib- 
uted in the proportions of 51.8 per cent 
males and 48.2 per cent females, the ex- 
cess in number of males being probably 
due to immigration. 

As to race, there were 58 per cent na- 
tive white, 9 per cent foreign white, and 
32 per cent colored. The colored formed 
less than one-third of the population, and 
their proportion has for many years been 
diminishing. Three-fourths of all the 
foreign-born in Cuba came from Spain. 
Of the remainder, the countries which 
‘most frequently contributed were China, 
Africa, and the United States. 

The illiteracy of the population, though 
deplorable, is not surprising in consider- 
ation of the history of the island. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1899, the pro- 
portion of illiteracy (inability to read or 
write any language) among the white na- 
tive citizens was 51 per cent and among 
the colored citizens 74 per cent. The 


later reports from the island, however, 
contributed by Gen. Leonard Wood in 
1902, and since then by the Cuban au- 
thorities, show a great and constant im- 
provement in this important respect. 


The 
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Cubans are very intelligent and quick to 
learn, and are now also ambitious to 
learn, and the stigma of illiteracy will not 
much longer deface the island in a notice- 
able degree. 

The census of 1899 reports nearly 40 
per cent of the Cuban population as en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, as against 
about 38 per cent in the United States by 
the census of 1900. ‘This, it must be con- 
ceded, is a praiseworthy showing on the 
part of the Cubans. Of their 640,000 or 
so of bread-winners, about 48 per cent 
are classified as engaged in agriculture, 
fisheries, and mining ; about 23 per cent in 
domestic and personal service; about 15 
per cent in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits; about 13 per cent in trade 
and transportation, and about I per cent 
in professional service. These were the 
percentages of 1899, and it is understood 
that about the same proportions are ob- 
servable now, although the professional 
class is apparently increasing its percent- 
age of late and the manufacturing and 
transportation interests are undoubtedly 
drawing recruits from the purely agri- 
cultural ranks. 


RESULTS OF UNITED STATES OCCUPATION 

The occupation of the island by the 
United States authorities, or “interven- 
tion,’ as it is termed in Cuba, lasted for 
about three years and a half—from Jan- 
uary I, 1899, to May 20, 1902. The in- 
tervention was undertaken solely in order 
to protect the Cubans from molestation 
from outside while they were recovering 
from the wounds and ravages of war, 
and to assist them in putting their new 
house in order. As soon as this was ac- 
complished and a “stable government” 
established in the new republic, the inter- 
vention was withdrawn. 

The closing paragraphs of Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood’s final report of 1902 contain 
an ‘effective summary of the principal 
services rendered to the people of Cuba 
by the United States temporary govern- 
ment in the island, as follows: 

“The government was transferred as 
a ‘going concern; all the public offices 
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were filled with competent, well-trained 
employees ; the island was free from debt, 
other than such obligations as were of a 
current character, and had a surplus of 
over a million and a half dollars available 
for allotment; was possessed of a thor- 
oughly trained and efficient personnel in 
all departments and completely equipped 
buildings for the transaction of public 
business; the administration of justice 
was free; habeas corpus had been put in 
force; old prison abuses had_ been 
stopped; police courts had been estab- 
lished; a new marriage law on lines pro- 
posed by the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Havana, giving equal rights to all denom- 
inations, was in operation ; a general elec- 
toral law embodying the most enlight- 
ened principles of modern electoral laws 
had been put in force, and the people 
were governed in all municipalities 
throughout the island by officials of their 
own choice elected under this law; trials 
in Cuban courts were as prompt as in any 
state in the Union, and life and property 
were absolutely safe; sanitary conditions 
were better than those existing in most 
parts of the United States; yellow fever 
had been eradicated from the island; a 
modern system of public education, in- 
cluding a reorganized university, high 
schools, and nearly 3,700 public schools, 
and laws for its government, was in suc- 
cessful operation; well-organized depart- 
ments of charities and public works oper- 
ating under laws framed by the military 
government had been established; a new 
railroad law had been promulgated; the 
customs service had been thoroughly 
equipped; the great question of church 
property had been settled; a basis of set- 
tlement between mortgage creditors and 
debtors had been agreed upon and in suc- 
cessful operation for a year; municipal- 
ities had been reduced from 138 to 82 in 
number; public order was excellent; the 
island possessed a highly organized and 
efficient rural guard; an enormous 
amount of public works had been under- 
taken and completed; ports and harbors 
had been much improved: old light- 
houses had been thoroughly renovated 
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and new ones built; Cubans and Span- 
iards were living in harmony; in short, 
the government as transferred was in ex- 
cellent running order; the people were 
making rapid progress; beggars were 
practically unknown; the courts had the 
confidence and _ respect of the  peo- 
-_— 7 * * 

“The work called for and accomplished 
was the building up of a republic by 
Anglo-Saxons in a Latin country where 
approximately 70 per cent of the people 
were illiterate; where they had lived al- 
ways as a military colony; where general 
elections, as we understand them, were 
unknown; in fact, it was a work which 
called for practically a rewriting of the 
administrative law of the land, including 
the law of charities and hospitals, public 
works, sanitary law, school law, railway 
law, etc.; meeting and controlling the 
worst possible sanitary conditions; put- 
ting the people to school ; writing an elec- 
toral law and training the people in the 
use of it; establishing an entirely new 
system of accounting and auditing; the 
election and assembling of representatives 
of the people to draw up and adopt a 
constitution for the proposed new repub- 
lic; in short, the establishment in a little 
over three years, in a Latin military col- 
ony in one of the most unhealthy coun- 
tries in the world, of a republic modeled 
closely upon lines of our great republic, 
and the transfer to the Cuban people of 
the republic so established, free from 
debt, healthy, orderly, well equipped, and 
with a good balance in the treasury. All 
of this work was accomplished without 
serious friction. The island of Cuba was 
transferred to its people as promised, and 
started on its career in excellent 
and under favorable circum- 


was 
condition 
stances.” 
THE LABOR QUESTION 

Cuba is entirely dependent upon the 
products of her fields for her economic 
prosperity. She does not carry and ex- 
change merchandise for other countries, 
nor does she manufacture except to sup- 
ply certain special and local demands or 
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to place her crops most easily and eco- 
nomically upon the market. These con- 
ditions determine the character of her 
industrial life. Her highly skilled work- 
men have mostly come from beyond the 
seas. The labor question has not as- 
sumed a social aspect. It has simply 
been a problem of supply and demand of 
field hands. There is little special skill, 
little organization, little class spirit among 
her working people. A tinge of paternal- 
ism, prolonged in Cuba by the late con- 
tinuance of slavery and the Spanish 
tendency to organize commercial enter- 
prises upon a domestic basis, pervades 
the relations of employer and employee. 
Even in urban centers the industrial char- 
acteristics of an agricultural community 
prevail. 

The real labor supply of Cuba is inade- 
quate to the needs of the island. It does 
not permit the exploitation of resources 
already in sight, much less does it afford 
a social motive for developing. new indus- 
tries. The intelligent people of the island 
appreciate this condition. They have 
tried to remedy it by encouraging the im- 
portation of labor from abroad. Now 
that their national aspirations appear to 
be realized, they desire that this labor 
shall be composed, so far as possible, of 
permanent settlers, who will become iden- 
tified with Cuban sentiments and interests 
and raise the prevailing standard of in- 
telligence and citizenship. 

There is no trait more marked in the 
Cuban workman in every employment 

‘than his preference for contract or piece 
work over a regular wage. The former 
seems to appeal to a speculative tendency 
in his nature that adds interest to his oc- 
cupation. It also flatters a certain senti- 
ment of self-esteem. He feels himself 
more independent, more his own master 
in the former instance. Perhaps there is 
a prejudice against hired service that has 
come down from the days of slavery and 
contract labor. There are few workmen 
harder to drive and easier to lead than 
the Cubans. Whatever the reason, em- 


ployers all emphasize the preference of 
the people for contract work. 
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THE COMMERCE OF CUBA 


The foreign commerce of Cuba, ac- 
cording to the latest returns received by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, amounts 
to 200 million dollars per annum, the im- 
ports being 95 million dollars and the ex- 
ports 110 millions. 

There has been a steady gain in the 
share of the imports drawn from the 
United States, the share in 1894 being 39 
per cent; in 1902, 42 per cent, and in 
1906, 50 per cent. The share of the ex- 
ports sent to the United States was, in 
1894, 85 per cent; in 1902, 77 per cent, 
and in 1906, 87 per cent. 

Of the exports, which are composed 
chiefly of sugar, tobacco, and fruits, 
nearly all of the sugar and a large pro- 
portion of the fruits are sent to the 
United States, and the exports of tobacco 
are divided between the United States 
and Europe. 

Of the 48 million dollars’ worth of im- 
ports from the United States, iron and 
steel manufactures amounted to prac- 
tically 10 million dollars, meat and dairy 
products about 6 millions, flour a little 
over 3 millions, lumber 2% millions, 
leather and its manufactures about 2 mil- 
lions, cattle about 2 millions, coal a little 
less than 2 millions, coffee (from Porto 
Rico) about 144 millions, cotton manu- 
factures about 11%4 millions, and vegeta- 
bles about 1 million. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN 
CUBA 


The British investment, estimating 
railroads at $90,000,000, shipping at 
$5,000,000, and real estate and indus- 
tries at $5,000,000, may be approximated 
at $100,000,000, as against nearly $120,- 
000,000 of American money in the island. 

The oldest and most profitable rail- 
roads in Cuba are owned and operated 
by British capital, namely, the Western 
Railroad of Habana, the United Rail- 
ways of Habana, and the Cuban Central 
Railroad, which are owned by one group, 
while the stocks of the United, Maria- 
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nao, Cardenas and Jucaro, and Matan- 
zas railways are held by another group 
of London financiers. These lines form 
a network of communication through the 
west-central portion of the island, the 
great sugar and tobacco producing and 
the most fully developed and thickly pop- 
ulated part of Cuba, and serve Habana, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Caiba- 
rien, Sagua, and Batabano. Sugar ship- 
ments constitute the bulk of the freight 
to the coast. Inward loads and passen- 
ger traffic are also dependent upon this 
staple, for the power of the rural popula- 
tion to purchase general merchandise 
and the ability of the country folk to 
travel over the lines is regulated by their 
sugar profits, direct or indirect. 

The sugar crop of the four provinces 
traversed by these railroads has been 
estimated for 1906 at 7,746,800 bags. It 
is probably not unsafe to say that fully 
8o per cent of the total, or 6,197,240 bags, 
were carried by the British railroad lines 
at an average rate of between 20 and 80 
cents, or 50 cents a bag, giving an ap- 
proximate annual earning of $3,098,620 
from this source alone. 


EXTENSION OF RAILWAY SYSTEMS 


Habana, the principal port of the 
island, with a population of 275,000 and 
a total trade worth $105,025,676, of 
which $65,183,479 are imports and $39,- 
842,197 exports, is served by both the 
Western and the United Railways. The 
former runs through a rich tobacco and 
pineapple country to Pinar del Rio. The 
Cuban Central connects Cienfuegos, 
whose imports and exports aggregate 
$19,367,000, with Sagua, with a like total 
of $6,611,000, and then with Caibarien, 
where foreign trade reaches $5,755,000. 
Other cities on the line are small in size, 
such as Santa Clara, Cruces, Camajuani, 
and Placetes. This district produces 38 
per cent of the sugar output as well as a 
considerable tobacco crop. 

The United Railways connect Habana 
with Matanzas, the foreign trade of 
which reaches $11,750,000, and also with 
the small cities of Batabano on the south 
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coast, Guanajay, Guines, Regla, Jovella- 
nos, and Guanabacoa. The company 
controls the Marianao suburban passen- 
ger line and the Cardenas and Jucaro 
Railway, the latter running through a 
cane and tobacco country, the principal 
port of which is Cardenas, where the im- 
ports and exports aggregate $12,241,459. 
It is stated that the United Railways in- 
terests have in addition purchased the 
Matanzas’ Railroad for $10,000,000. 
Matanzas is the only point at which it 
reaches the coast, but it connects with 
other roads and its inclusion in the sys- 
tem greatly strengthens the whole. 

The Habana Electric and Habana Cen- 
tral are under aggressive American man- 
agement, but their capitalization, includ- 
ing the investments represented by the 
Insular Railroad Company and the Cuba 
Electric Company, totaling $16,000,000, 
is to a considerable extent English and 
Canadian. The Habana Electric is the 
older company, while the Habana Cen- 
tral, having been organized for little over 
a year, is as yet in course of construction. 
It is hoped that when the latter is com- 
pleted it will be able successfully to com- 
pete with the established roads which 
now handle the tobacco and sugar in 
Habana Province. A large proportion 
of the vear’s pineapple shipments has 
been made over the company’s newly laid 
tracks, and the fruit farmers in the vicin- 
ity of Habana have been well satisfied 
with their treatment. 

The Cuba Company, with an author- 
ized capital of $20,000,000, is controlled 
by a Canadian president, Sir William 
Van Horne, although 80 per cent of the 
stock is supposed to be held in the United 
States. It runs from Santa Clara to 
Santiago, a port handling $10,771,000 in 
foreign trade. 

The road has been hastily built, and the 
company, by the erection of sugar mills 
and special inducements to settlers, is en- 
deavoring to develop the country in order 
to create its own traffic. An extension 
to Holguin, to connect with the Holguin 
and Gibara Railroad, reaching the coast 
at the latter place, is under construction, 
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and a branch has already been completed 
to Antilla, the port on Nipe Bay, which 
the company intends to make one of the 
most important shipping points in Cuba. 


REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL WEALTH 

Cuba is essentially an agricultural 
country, and prior to the last war there 
were nearly a hundred thousand (90,960 ) 
plantations, farms, orchards, and cattle 
ranges, valued at 220,000,000 pesos 
($200,000,000). Of manufactories there 
were practically none, if we except the 
cigar factories and the sugar mills pro- 
ducing raw sugar, molasses, and rum. 

In early colonial days the principal in- 
dustry was cattle raising, very little at- 
tention being paid to agriculture for two 
hundred and fifty years after the settle- 
ment of the island. The chief agricul- 
tural products of Cuba are sugar, to- 
bacco, and fruit, and the cultivation of 
oranges for exportation has of late aug- 
mented. Very little more coffee is 
cultivated than is required for home 
consumption, although it was once a 
promising industry. The soil and cli- 
mate of the eastern provinces are well 
adapted to the growth of the coffee berry, 
and it is said to equal in flavor the best 
coffee of the West India Islands. No 
doubt coffee culture will again be revived 
and extensively developed, and we may 
expect to see in Cuba a revival of the 
once famous “cafetales,” or coffee planta- 
tions. 

Fruits and vegetables of all kinds are 
being exported in large quantities, espe- 
cially pineapples, cocoanuts, bananas, 
potatoes, tomatoes, etc. The Cuban po- 
tato, hitherto unknown to the world, has 
made its appearance in the United States 
markets during the last few vears, and is 
already a dreaded rival of the once fa- 
mous Bermuda tuber. 

The fact that frost is unknown in 
Cuba, which greatly diminishes the dan- 
gers to crops, and the unquestionable ex- 
cellence of the Cuban fruits and vegeta- 
bles, are all-powerful factors, which will 
toward the spread- 
fruit and vegetable 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE PROVISIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT AS DEFINED BY SECRETARY 
TAFT IN THE PROCLAMATION ESTAB- 


LISHING IT, SEPTEMBER, 1900 

The provisional government hereby es- 
tablished will be maintained only long 
enough to restore order, peace, and pub- 
lic confidence, by direction of and in the 
name of the President of the United 
States, and then to hold such elections as 
may be necessary to determine on those 
persons upon whom the permanent gov- 
ernment of the republic should be de- 
volved. In so far as is consistent with 
the nature of a provisional government 
established under the authority of the 
United States, this will be a Cuban gov- 
ernment, conforming with the constitu- 
tion of Cuba. The Cuban flag will be 
hoisted as usual over the government 
buildings of the island; all the executive 
departments and provincial and munici- 
pal governments, including that of the 
city of Havana, will continue to be ad- 
ministered as under the Cuban republic; 
the courts will continue to administer 
justice, and all the laws not in their na- 
ture inapplicable by reason of the tempo- 
rary and emergent character of the gov- 
ernment will be in force. 


THE 
mA= 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY TAFT AT 
OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BANA, OCTOBER 2 


[ count it a peculiar honor, as repre- 
senting the executive of this island, to 
take part in the exercises of this univer- 
sity. It is of special interest and an 
honor to me because it was my good for- 
tune when exercising executive functions 
in the Philippine Islands to take part in 
a similar function in the university 
founded by the same order and under 
similar influences more than a hundred 
years before this one. Members of the 
Latin race, not without reason, character- 
ize the Anglo-Saxon race as abrupt and 
conceited in our view of our power in 
pushing civilization, but those who have 
had occasion to conie close to the Spanish 
race know that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has much to learn from the intellectual 
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refinement, logical faculties, artistic tem- 
perament, poetic imagery, high ideals, and 
courtesy of the Spanish race. 


THE TREMENDOUS FORCE OF SPANISH 
CIVILIZATION 


One must know the history of these 
colonies to realize the tremendous force 
Spain exerted in civilization and prog- 
ress. The great public works Spain 
erected the world over testify to her pa- 
tience and enterprise in the centuries 
when the Anglo-Saxon world was strug- 
gling with something much less preten- 
tious; but the civilization of Spain was 
founded on the idea of contral by one 
man or a few men in the state, and that 
idea has ceased to have force in the 
world. In the Anglo-Saxon world the 
principle was early brought to the front 
that those who had education enough to 
know what their interests were were more 
safely to be trusted with determining 
how those interests should be preserved 
than one man or a few men. Because 
in that respect and in the development of 
that idea we have the advantage of 200 
years of education in self-government, 
we plume ourselves with superiority in 
the matter of knowledge of government. 

Now. we have arrived at a stage where 
the attention of the world is being di- 
rected toward the tropics, and along with 
this attention comes the movement 
toward popular government. Cuba, es- 
tablished as a republic four years ago, 
made such rapid progress as almost in- 
toxicated those of us who believed in 
popular government. It was very much 
like the growth of a tropical plant that 
needed, possibly, to be cut back in order 
that the stem gain strength. It was per- 
haps necessary that this people should 
have warning, sad as the warning was, 
that the foundation upon which popular 
self-government must be laid must be 
broad and solid rather than high and con- 
spicuous. 

It was sad to me to be called to this 
island (it was still sadder to my chief, 
President Roosevelt, who was so identi- 
fied with the liberation of this island), to 


be here at a time of a stumble in progress 
toward self-government. But, however 
that may be, it has given us an oppor- 
tunity, which I am now glad to be able 
to take, to assure you in the name of 
President Roosevelt and the American 
people that we are here only to help you 
on, with our arm under your arm, lifting 
you again on the path of wonderful prog- 
ress vou have traveled. 

|! am confident that we will be able 
again to point with pride to the fact that 
the United States is not an exploiting 
nation, but only has such deep sympathy 
with the progress of popular government 
as to be willing to expend its blood and 
treasure in making the spread of such 
government in the world successful. 


ALI. CLASSES MUST TAKE AN INTEREST IN 
POLITICS 

Your difficulty was that you were 
brought up under the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century ideas of government, the 
government of one man or a few men, 
and that you were taught to look to some- 
body else for the responsibility of govern- 
ment. You exercised only the function 
of criticism, and most of your people, es- 
pecially those of the wealthy and educated 
classes, trained themselves to occupy a 
position not of indifference but of inactiv- 
ity with reference to political and govern- 
mental matters. 

Now it seems I find here a relic, al- 
though the reasons for it have disap- 
peared, of that condition, and I find the 
law committed one class to medicine, left 
another class to commercial interests, a 
third class to political matters. I venture 
to suggest that all classes did not take an 
active part and insist upon exerting their 
influence in politics. 

The question naturally arises, What 
was the necessity for changing your form 
of government? The theory of popular 
government is that all classes shall exer- 
cise decided political influence. Now I 
have discovered, it seems to me, that your 
ideals were too high, so high as to reach 
beyond the real. Ideals so high that they 
are bevond the reach of the real are not 
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very useful. Soaring in the blue ethereal 
without knowledge of the ground beneath 
is dangerous. The higher you go the 
more disastrous the fall, as a_ distin- 
guished speaker of the day said. 

The hope of this country is in the gen- 
erous, educated youth who are graduating 
from this and other institutions. Now, I 
do not want to say anything that is going 
to deter these young men, and yet I must 
speak the truth. ‘There are one or two 
traditions that still persist in this civiliza- 
tion, the first of which is that the learned 
professions are the only pursuits worthy 
of the graduates of universities and of 
educated men. This is a great mistake. 

In the first place, a university educa- 
tion is not an obstruction to success in 
commercial and mercantile life. I am 
afraid the young Cubans coming forward 
are not sufficiently infused with the mer- 
cantile spirit, of which we have too much 
in America. What you need here among 
the Cubans is a desire to make money, to 
found great enterprises to carry on the 
prosperity of this beautiful island, and 
young Cubans ought, most of them, to 
begin in business. In the next genera- 
tion the banks, commercial houses, and 
shipping interests of this country should 
be in Cuban hands, not those of for- 
eigners. 

Tt is quite true that in order to develon 
Cuba vou must have foreign capital, and 
a profound debt of gratitude this country 
owes to that great man, Tomas Estrada 


Palma. He realized more than any of 
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the Cuban people the necessity for bring- 
ing capital into the island. 

But the coming of foreign capital is not 
at all inconsistent with the gradual ac- 
quirement of capital by industrious, in- 
telligent and energetic Cubans. There- 
fore I urge upon the young men who are 
going out into life today that they devote 
their attention, if they have estates, to the 
betterment of those estates, and upon the 
others, who have no estates, that they 
get into commercial houses and commer- 
cial pursuits, so that when twenty-five 
vears hence sympathetic strangers come 
here they will not find the governing or 
political class, the commercial class, and 
the class representing the sciences and 
professions all different and divided. 

It gives me great pleasure in saying 
this much to you, and I wish to thank the 
rector of the university and the faculty. 
I have only to say, be not discouraged. 
No one ever achieved a high ideal with- 
out failing two or three times. The only 
way to make failures successes is to make 
those failures a vehicle leading on to suc- 
cess. Take to your hearts the lesson that 
each stumble, each failure, ought to teach, 
and the next time avoid that particular 
danger. When everything is smooth, 
when the winds blow the right way, when 
vou seem on the high road, then is the 
most dangerous time. It is when hum- 
bled bv the lesson taught by disappoint- 


ment that vou win success. TI thank vou. 


Viva la Republica de Cuba. 


l 


Spain. The number of Americans in 
Cuba, excluding the Isle of Pines, prob- 
ably does not exceed 6,000. Of the 
$120,000,000 of United States money in- 
vested in Cuba, probably one-half is in 
sugar and tobacco, one-fourth in rail- 
roads and street railways, and the bal- 
mortgages, mines, 
and fruit culture. 
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OSTRICH FARMING IN THE UNITED STATES 


STRICH farming in the United 
States, while still in its infancy, 
is becoming a profitable indus- 

try in Arizona and California, and it is 
believed that in a few years we shall not 
be obliged to import ostrich feathers from 
abroad. Mr Watson Pickrell, in the last 
yearbook of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, gives an exceedingly interesting ac- 
count of the growth of this industry, 
from which the facts in this article are 
derived. 

More than half the ostriches now in 
the United States are the progeny of a 
single pair owned in Arizona in 1891. 
Great progress has been made in the last 
five years, and there are now 2,500 os- 
triches on farms in the United States. 
Of these, 1,740 are in Arizona and the 
remainder in California, Florida, and Ar- 
kansas. 

Where good alfalfa pasture has been 
available, the birds bred in America have 
grown larger than those first imported. 
A full-grown fat ostrich will weigh from 
375 to 450 pounds. He will stand 8 feet 
high, but can easily 
reach to a height of 
IO or ITI feet. 

Ostriches thrive best 
in a warm, dry cli- 
mate, but can be 
grown in any part of 
the southern — states 
and territories of this 
country. In a moist 
climate they should 
have protection from 
cold and rain. 

Ostriches come to 
maturity when about 
four years of age. 
The female matures 
from six months to a 
year before the male, 
but she will seldom 
lay a fertile egg until 





which the male scoops out with his feet. 
At first the female may not take the nest, 
but may lay her first eggs on the ground; 
whereupon the male will roll them into 
the nest. Generally, after the male has 
put 3 or 4 eggs in the nest, the female 
will lay there. In about 30 days she 
will lay 12 to 16 eggs, and will be ready 
to commence incubation. Incubation 
takes 42 days. Any good, well regulated 
incubator can be successfully used, pro- 
vided it is constructed on a large enough 
scale to accommodate ostrich eggs, which 
are 5 inches in diameter and 7 inches 
long. 

The ostrich is plucked the first time 
when six months old, and should be 
plucked about every eight months there- 
after during its lifetime. The only feath- 
ers removed are those of the wing and 
tail. The process of plucking consists 
in cutting the tail feathers and one row 
of the largest quill feathers in the wing 
with pruning shears, and drawing by the 
hand those of the remaining two or three 
rows in the wing. Two months later the 











she is 34% years old. 
The nest is a round 


hole in the ground, Ostriches 5 
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Days Old, Salt River Valley, Arizona 
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Young Ostriches, South Pasadena, California 
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From Watson Pickrell, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Ostriches 5 Months Old, 


quills of the cut feathers may be removed. 
\t plucking time the 
driven in from the pasture and placed in 
a small pen surrounded by a tight board 
tence 5 or © feet high. The plucking 
box is about 4 feet high, 20 inches wide, 
and 3% feet long, open at one end and 
closed with a door at the other. An os 
trich is caught and a hood placed over its 
head. The hooded bird is Vver\ easily 
handled. I[t is placed in the plucking 
box with its head next to the closed door. 
The plucker stands behind the bird while 
removing the feathers. This is neces 
sary, because the 
trike very hard, but it always strikes out 
in front and never behind, so that the 
plucker is perfectly safe if he stands 
the rear 

In sorting, the feathers of the male, 
re valuable, are kept separate 


being mo 
from those of the female. 


The United States is one of the largest 
feathers in_ the 


consumers of ostrich 


Salt River Valley, 


ostriches are 


ostrich can kick or 


Arizona 


world. During the fiscal year 1903-'4 
there was importéd into this country 
$2,292,515 worth of “raw” or “unmanu 
factured” feathers. The feathers pro 
duced in America are fully as good as 
those coming from Africa, and it is 
claimed that they are broader and finer 


looking, though some of the manufac 
turers contend that they are not as strong 
and tough as the wild feathers. There 
seems to be no reason why ostrich farm- 
ing may not be developed sufficiently in 
\rizona and California alone to supply 
all the feathers consumed in America 
Young ostriches are usually kept in 
troops of 25 to 50. When they are one 
year old the males should be separated 
from the females. When they are 3% 
years old the birds should be paired off, 
each pair being placed in a separate in- 
closure, which, in case the birds are io 
graze on alfalfa or other green food, 
should be large enough to furnish them 
sufficient food. If they are fed on drv 
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Full Grown Bird at Ostrich Farm, South Pasadena, California 
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From Watson Pickrell, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Plucking an Ostrich, Salt River Valley, Arizona 


feed the inclosure need only be large 
enough to allow plenty of exercise. 

Ostriches are easily removed from one 
field to another by one person going 
ahead, calling them, and leading them on 
with grain, while another follows on a 
horse. ‘The birds are very timid and do 
not like to be driven unless some one 
goes ahead of them. 

After ostriches are over one year old 
among them without 


no one should go 
as at times 


a brush or stick in the hand, 
they will want to fight, and a person 
going among them is liable to injury un- 
less he has something with which to 
drive or frighten them away. 

Although African writers that 
ostriches will live without water, Arizona 
farmers find that they drink water freely 
every day if it is supplied to them. 

Nothing is positively known as to how 
Some writers 


assert 


long an ostrich will live. 
claim that it will live one hundred years. 
Ostriches which are known to have been 
in captivity for forty vears are still breed- 


ing and producing feathers. It is the 
experience of Arizona farmers that 


among birds liaving good nutritious 
green feed deaths seldom occur, except 
as the result of an accident. A dog or 
other small animal will sometimes 
frighten ostriches and cause them to run 
into the fence, which may result in a 
broken leg. When this happens the bird 
may as well be killed, as few ever recover 
from such an injury. 

Chicks 6 months old may be set down 
as worth $100 each; 1-year-old_ birds, 
$150; 2-vear-old birds, $200 to $250; 
birds 3 years of age, $300 to $350, and 
birds 4 vears old, the age which they pair, 
$800 or more per pair. 

An ostrich will yield 
pounds of feathers, with an average value 
of $20 a pound, and from 36 to 90 eggs, 
incubation or 


annually 1% 


which may be used for 
I 


nay furnish egg food at the rate of 3% 
pounds to the egg, if the owner does not 
I 


wish to increase his troop. 
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THE PASSING OF KOREA* 


OMER B. HULBERT, — for 
many years resident of Iorea 
and editor of the Korean Re- 

view, 1s the author of a new book, enti- 
tled “The Passing of Korea,” published 
this month by Messrs Doubleday, Page 
& Co., of New York. It is undoubtedly 
the most reliable and interesting volume 
on this people that has been issued in 
many years. Mr Hulbert sympathizes 
very deeply with the Koreans in their 
loss of independence, and feels that they 
have been harshly treated by the Japan- 
ese. Unquestionably it is a sad fact 
when a nation forfeits its independence, 
but this must occasionally happen in the 
progress of the world. While many 
will differ from Mr Hulbert in his judg- 
ment as to the justice of the Japanese 
advance through Korea, every one must 
admire the sympathetic and eloquent 
manner in which he outlines the history 
and describes the manners, customs, and 
personality of the country, and will profit 
by as well as greatly enjoy the reading 
of the book. Through the courtesy of 
the publishers, the NATIONAL Gko- 
GRAPHIC AMIAGAZINE is enabled to repub- 
lish several of the striking and tynical 
illustrations from the volume, and to 
give the following extracts: 

There is a peculiar pathos in the ex- 
tinction of a nation. Especially is this 
true when the nation is one whose his- 
tory stretches back into the dim centuries 
until it becomes lost in a labyrinth of 
myth and legend—a_ nation which has 
plaved an important part in the moulding 
of other nations and which is filled with 
monuments of past achievements.  Wija, 
the founder of Korean civilization, flour- 
ished before the reign of David in Jeru 
salem. In the fifth century after Christ. 
Korea enjoved a high degree of civiliza- 
tion and was the repository from which 
the half-savage tribes of Japan drew 
their first impetus toward culture. 


‘The Passing of Korea.” 


graphs. Pp. 475. 7% by 10% inches. New 


postpaid 


The American public has been persist- 
ently told that the Norean people are a 
degenerate and contemptible nation, in- 
capable of better things, intellectually in- 
ferior, and better off under Japanese rule 
than independent. The following pages 
may in some measure answer these 
charges, which have been put forth for a 
specific purpose—a purpose that came to 
full fruition on the night of November 
17, 1905, when, at the point of the sword, 
Korea was forced to acquiesce ‘“volun- 
tarily’ in the virtual destruction of her 
independence once for all. 

Topographically Korea lies with her 
face toward China and her back toward 
Japan. This has had much to do in de- 
termining the history of the country. 
Through all the centuries she has set her 
face toward the west, and never once, 
though under the lash of foreign invasion 
and threatened extinction, has she ever 
swerved from her allegiance to her Chi- 
nese ideal. Lacordaire said of Ireland 
that she has remained “free by the soul.” 
So it may be said of Korea, that, al- 
though forced into Japan’s arms, she has 
remained “Chinese by the soul.” 

The scenery of Korea as_ witnessed 
from the deck of a steamer is very unin- 
viting, and it is this which has sent so 
many travelers home to assert that this 
country is a barren, treeless waste. 
There is no doubt that the scarcity of 
timber along most of the beaten high- 
wavs of Korea is a certain blemish, 
though there are trees in moderate num- 
ber everywhere; but this very absence of 
extensive forests gives to the scenery a 
erandeur and repose which is not to be 
found in Japanese scenery. The lofty 
crags that lift their heads three thousand 
feet into the air and almost overhang the 
city of Seoul are Alpine in their 
erandeur. 

The vegetable life of Korea is like 
that of other parts of the temperate zone, 


Hulbert Profusely illustrated from’ photo- 


‘ork: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1906. $4.18, 
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but there is a striking preponderance of 
almost every kind common to the tem- 
perate zone, with the exception of the 
apple. 

The Koreans are great lovers of flow- 
ers, though comparatively few have the 
means to indulge this taste. 

As for animal life, Korea has a gener- 
ous share. The magnificent bullocks 
which carry the heavy loads, draw the 
carts, and pull the plows are the most 
conspicuous. It is singular that the Ko- 
reans have never used milk or any of its 
products, though the cow has existed in 
the peninsula for at least thirty-five hun- 
dred years. This is one of the proofs 
that the Koreans have never been a 
nomadic people. Without his bullock 
the farmer would be all at sea. No other 
animal would be able to drag the plow 
through the adhesive mud of a paddy 
field. Great mortality among cattle, due 
to pleuro-pneumonia, not infrequently 
becomes the main cause of a famine. 
There are no oxen in Korea. Most of 
the work is done with bullocks, which 
are governed by a ring through the nose 
and are seldom obstreperous. Every 
road in Korea is rendered picturesque 
by long lines of bullocks carrying on 
their backs huge loads of fuel in the 
shape of grass, fagots of wood, or else 
fat bags of rice and barley. 


RUSSIA’S WHEAT 


OME interesting facts are given 
about the Russian peasants: and 
the agrarian question in a bul- 

letin recently issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, entitled ‘“Russia’s Wheat 
Surplus.” The report was prepared by 
Dr I. M. Rubinow and is one of a series 
dealing with the competitors of the 
United States in agricultural products. 
The Russian wheat crop has increased 
from 400,000,000 bushels in 1896-1898 
bushels in 1904. 


to 630,000,000 1Q02 


The wheat area is over 10,000,000 acres 
larger than that of the United States, 
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Korea produces no sheep. 

Reputable language is hardly adequate 
to the description of the Korean dog; no 
family would be complete without one; 
but its bravery varies inversely as the 
square of its vermin, which is calculable 
in no known terms. 

The Koreans differ from the Japanese 
in that, while the latter keep themselves 
warm by the use of heavy blankets, and 
in winter are most frequently seen 
crouched about their charcoal braziers, 
the Korean heats his house generously 
and depends upon his hot stone floor for 
comfort. The effect, while perhaps no 
better from a hygienic standpoint, is de- 
cidedly more comfortable. It is also 
much more costly. People have won- 
dered why Korea looks so barren com- 
pared with Japan. The reason lies right 
here: Koreans keep their wood cut down 
to the quick, to provide themselves with 
fuel, while the Japanese let the forests 
grow. 

The only way by which the Koreans 
will be able to preserve their nationality, 
savs Mr Hulbert, is education. The 
Koreans have awakened to the fact that 
this, which should have been their first 
consideration many years ago, is now 
their last resort, and they are clamoring 
for education. 


SURPLUS 


and in 1903 and 1904 the Russian crop 
exceeded the crop of this country. 
Nevertheless, the crop is small when 
the acreage is considered, the average 
yield of wheat per acre in Russia being 
the lowest of all important whear- 
growing countries. In European Russia 
it varied within the last twenty-three 
years from 5 to 11 bushels per acre. 
Nine times out of the twenty-three years 
it was below 8 bushels. If the Russian 
peasant obtained as good a yield as the 
German peasant, the wheat crop of Eu- 
ropean Russia alone would amount to 
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Woman’s Correct Street Costume in Korea 
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1,300,000,000 insteal of 
bushels. 

In the western part «¢f Russia, in the 
Baltic provinces, Poland. ind the south- 
western region, the yield 1s considerably 
higher—between 15 and 20 bushels per 


400,000 OOO 


acre; but New Russia air! the Lower 
Volga region, often called the 9 ranary of 
Europe, show a yield noriin!!\ fluctu- 


ating between 8 and 6 busheis it often 
dropping to 5. 

The explanation for such }:w \‘elds 
must be sought in Russian agit tral 
methods as well as the system o! li 
ownership, which dates back to the enian- 
cipation of the peasants in 1861, when 
they were granted small lots out of the 
estates to which they belonged. The 
greatest share of the land remained in 
the hands of the large-estate holders, 
while three-fourths of the peasants re- 
ceived less than 16 acres per male. person, 
or less than 40 acres per family. At the 
same time the noblemen’s estates were so 
large: that 924 families owned 74,000,000 
acres of land. Since the emancipation 
era the peasants have been largely buying 
land from the noblemen, having acquired 
in this way over 50,000,000 acres; but 
notwithstanding this, the normal increase 
of population has been such that from 
1861 to 1896 the average land holding of 
the peasants per family decreased 20 per 
cent. 

This system of petty land holdings, 
combined with the ignorance of the peas- 
ants, has caused the survival of very 
primitive and inefficient agricultural 
methods. Throughout Russia the peas- 
ants get a much smaller vield than the 
large-estate holders, and the difference is 
especially great for winter wheat, reach- 
ing 3 bushels, or 25 per cent of the vield 
of the large estates ; moreover, the differ- 
ence is growing larger. In New Russia, 
for instance, the vield of spring wheat on 
peasant lands in four out of the last nine 
years fell below 5 bushels per acre. 

The communal ownership of the peas- 
ants’ lands, which exists in four-fifths of 
rural has interfered ma- 


Russia, also 


terially with agricultural progress by the 
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ever-present danger of redistribution and 
consequent lack of security of owner- 
ship. 

There are reasons for these low vields 
besides the unavoidable climatic condi- 
tions. Among these is the insufficient 
use of fertilizers or manure in the wheat 
region, due to communal ownership of 
peasants’ lands and to deficient live stock 
and lack of pasture on the peasants’ 
lands. Thus the number of horses in 
Russia has not increased during the last 
twenty vears, and from one-third to one- 
half of the peasants in the various wheat 
provinces have no horses at all. The 
implements used are extremely poor and 
primitive. ven the plows are made 
mosily of wood, and scarcely scratch the 
exhausted superficial lavers of the soil. 
The all-iron plow is still a luxury for 
many peasants. Scythes and sickles are 
still used extensively for harvesting and 
fails for thrashing. Seeders are scarcely 
known. Conditions are somewhat more 
favorable on the larger holdings of the 
noblemen; among the peasants the kind 
of machinery directly depends upon the 
size of the peasant’s lot. Importation of 
complex agricultural machinery — has 
grown from $2,600,000 in value in 1890 
to $14,200,000 in 1903, but it has affected 
the farming on large estates more than 
that of the peasants. 

Even on the large estates the modern 
implements are not generally used, since 
it is often customary to hire the peasant 
with his live stock and his crude imple- 
ments. Laborers are hired for $30 to 
$40 a vear in addition to their food, the 
cost of which does not exceed $25, and a 
female agricultural laborer receives only 
$12 to $20 a vear. Fven at harvest time 
the average wages of a man with a horse 
in the wheat belt are only 66 cents per 
day, of a man alone 34 cents without 
board, and of a female worker 22 cents. 
\t other times the wages are correspond- 
ingly lower. 

Nevertheless, the producing 
wheat in Russia is not as low as one 
might imagine. Elaborate investigations 
have shown that because of the low vield 


cost of 




















Russia's WHEAT SURPLUS 


the average cost per bushel of spring 
wheat in 1899-1903 was 30 cents in Mid- 
dle Volga, 39 cents in Lower Volga, and 
48 cents in New Russia, not including 
land rent, which has been constantly ris- 
ing during the last twenty years, because 
of the intense demand of peasants for 
more land. 

Within twenty vears the value of land 
in the wheat belt has risen from $io0 to 
$30 per acre, and wheat land rents for 
$3 and $4 an acre, which adds a charge 
of from 20 to 50 cents per bushel, de- 
pending on the vield. With the rent 
added, the cost of production of wheat 
rises to 55 to 80 cents per bushel. 

The future of wheat production in 
Russia depends largely upon economic 
conditions and the educational progress 
of the Russian peasants. Forty vears 
ago the Russian peasantry was uniformly 
illiterate. According to the census of 
1897, 35 per cent of the adult male peas- 
ants were literate, and in the vounger 
generation the proportion of literacy was 
still higher. 

Bread cereals have always been the 
mainstay of Russian agriculture. They 


BURNING THE 


C INGRESS some time ago estab- 
lished an Office of Public Roads, 
which it instructed to conduct experi- 
ments and devise methods for improving 
the roads of the United States. The 
office has done a great deal to arouse 
interest throughout the country in the 
necessity of good roads, and has orig- 
inated several means of making good 
roads economically. The latest discov- 
ery is that of burning clay roads in 
Mississippi. 

In large areas in the South, partic- 
ularly in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, sedimentary clays are 
found very generally. In these areas 
there is little or no sand, and the clays 
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claim over 75 per cent of all cultivated 
land in Russia, as against 20 per cent in 
the United States; but forty years ago 
the share of wheat in Russia was small 
in comparison with that of rye, the Rus- 
sian staple. Since the Russian land 
tiller began to produce for the foreign 
market, the strong demand for wheat 
has had its effect. During the last 
twenty-five years the acreage under rye 
in European Russia has remained about 
65,000,000 acres, while the acreage under 
wheat has increased from 29,000,000 to 
46,000,000. ‘Taking the entire Russian 
Impire, the acreage under rye has in- 
creased from 70,000,000 acres in 1894 to 
74,000,000 acres in 1904, while that 
under wheat has increased from 41,600,- 
000 to 59,200,000 acres. 

Of the immense territory of Russia, 
the wheat belt occupies a comparatively 
small share. There is very little wheat 
grown beyond the southern and eastern 
parts of the famous black-soil region. 
Eight provinces in the south and south- 
east contain 70 per cent of the wheat 
acreage of all Russia, Caucasia has about 


4 


12% per cent, and Siberia 6 per cent. 


ROADS 


are of a particularly plastic and sticky 
variety. These sticky clays are locally 
known as “gumbo” and “buckshot.” In 
such localities traffic is absolutely impos- 
sible during the wet season, as the wheels 
of heavy vehicles will sink to the hub. 
The clay is black, owing to the high 
percentage of organic or vegetable matter 
it contains. It is particularly sticky in 
its nature and is almost wholly free from 
sand and grit. After it has been burned, 
however, the plasticitv is entirely de- 
stroved, and a light clinker is formed, 
which, though not particularly hard, 
when pulverized forms a smooth surface 
and seems to wear well. It should be 
understood that not all of the clay out of 
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Pile of Wood and Clay Completed and Firing Begun in One of the Flues 


Burning the Roads, Clarksdale Mississippt.—After the road has been ploughed 
as deep as a four-horse team can drag the plough, the clay is heaped in furrows 
Alternate layers of clay and wood 


and then pieces of wood laid across the ridges. 
are built on this foundation, 


Photos from Office of Publie Roads. 
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Partial View of Finished Road 


Burning the Roads, Clarksdale, Mississippi.—The burned clay, when rolled 
down and compacted, forms a road surface of from 6 to 8 inches in thickness, If 
properly burned, the material should be entirely changed in character, and when 
it is wet it should have no tendency to form mud. Photos from Office of Public 


Roads. 
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which the road is to be constructed is to 
be clinkered, but only a sufficient amount 
should be rendered non-plastic to neu- 
tralize the too sticky character of the na- 
tive clay. Fortunately the gumbo dis- 
trict is plentifully covered with heavy 
timber, thus affording an abundance of 
fuel. 

While the only experimental burnt- 
clay road constructed by the office was in 
Mississippi, the same methods might be 
applied with equally good results in the 
sections of the prairie states that have no 
other material available for road build- 
ing. 

It is, of course, impossible to give the 
cost of a burnt-clay road which will apply 
to the same work in all sections of the 
country. The items of cost of the ex- 
perimental road 300 feet long, as con- 
structed at Clarksdale, Mississippi, are as 
follows: 
$39.65 


30% cords of wood at $1.30 per cord.. 
6.00 


20 loads of bark, chips, etc.........< 
Labor at $1.25 per day and teams at $3 
per ‘day 38.20 
otal cost Of 300 Teet.... 6.6655 83.95 
lah} ° ° a=Q . 
Total cost per mile at this rate...1,478.49 


In view of the success of the experi- 
ments so far made and the comparative 
cheapness of this form of construction, it 
is hoped that the localities which have no 
hard material available will continue the 
experiments with burnt clay. Although 
it cannot be denied that the gumbo and 
buckshot clays of the South are partic- 
ularly adapted for burning on account of 
the high percentage of organic matter 
which they contain, it is none the 
probable that many of the surface clays 
and soils of the states farther north could 
be treated in the same way, and in fact 
any soil or clay which bricks or clinkers 
at a comparatively low temperature 
should be suitable for the work. 

Since the experiment made by this of- 
fice at Clarksdale, Mississippi, numerous 
been 


less 


sections of burnt-clavy road have 
built in that locality, and up to the pres- 
ent time only favorable reports regarding 


them have been received. 
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THE WORK ON THE ISTHMUS 


i spite of the rainy season, which ex- 

tends from the end of April to the 
end of December, steady progress has 
been made in all branches of the work 
on the Isthmus during the past three 
months, or since Congress in June last 
decided definitely upon the type of canal. 
Until that decision was reached many 
lines of work were held in suspense. It 
was impossible, for example, to fix the 
location of dumps until it should be 
known what kind of canal was to be con- 
structed. From the moment the decision 
was reached the chief engineer set the 
work in motion along all lines of activity, 
and the results achieved show very 
clearly in the statistics which he has 
since sent to the Commission at Wash- 
ington in his monthly reports. 

The amount of excavation in the Cule- 
bra Cut during August was about 245,000 
cubic yards, which exceeded by 5,000 
cubic yards all previous monthly records. 
The amount for September was about 
289,000 cubic yards, or 50,000 greater 
than the largest previous record. 

There was available at the end of Au- 
gust a total force of 46 steam shovels, of 
which 27 were at work in the canal 
prism, 2 outside of the prism, 4 on the 
Panama Railway, and the rest set up and 
ready for work in various places. 

The double tracking of the Panama 
Railroad, which is of vital importance to 
the removal of spoil from the Cut, is 
oing forward steadily. Of the 35 miles 
f additional track contemplated, about 
15 miles have been completed and are 
ready for use, and about 10 miles more 
are ready for track laying and ballasting, 
or about 75 per cent completed. 

The receiving and forwarding yards 
on both sides of the Cut, which are to 
serve as great clearing houses for trains 
of spoil from the Cut, are practically 
completed at Pedro Miguel and Las Cas- 
cadas, and the vard at La Boca is about 
75 per cent completed. 

The great difficulty with labor has 
been somewhat overcome bv slight im- 
provement in the quality of the work of 
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the Jamaican negro, but it is the convic- 
tion of the chief engineer that satisfac- 
tory work can never be obtained from 
this class of laborers. The Commission 
has advertised for bids on a contract 
which it has put forth for Chinese labor- 
ers, and in response it is understood that 
several offers have been received, one or 
two of which may prove to be satisfac- 
tory. These are now under considera- 
tion, but as there are many questions of 
large importance involved, including in- 
ternational relations, the contracts, to 
gether with the bids, are now under 
examination by the Law Department of 
the government and by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Commission has also advertised 
for bids for doing the work of construc- 
tion by private contract. Its proposal, 
in brief, is that the government shall sup- 
ply all material and retain control of the 
hospital department, government and po- 
lice departments, quarters and commis- 
sary, construction and maintenance of 
buildings, and the operation of the Pan- 
ama Railroad. ‘The contractor is to be 
paid a percentage of the cost of the work 
done, and this percentage will be a basis 
of competition between bidders. In other 
words, the government would employ 
the contractor as its agent to do the work, 
it supplying all the money and materials 
and he receiving his compensation 
through a percentage of the money ex- 
pended. The Commission is confident 
that it will receive many offers from the 
leading contractors of this country and 
abroad to do the work in this manner. 


SOUTH AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 


R JOSEPH W. J. LEE, Minister 
M to Ecuador, reports that the gov 
ernment of Ecuador recently signed a 
contract with an agency in Guayaquil for 
the purpose of importing immigrants 
into the lower and eastern portion of the 
republic. The minister writes: 

The company is to be called “The 
Ecuadorian Immigration Company,” and 
binds itself to import 5,000 families. It 
is specified in the contract that the immi 


grants shall be white and_ preferably 
of the German or Dutch races. The 
company is to receive 500,000 hectares of 
land, but no land which interferes with 
the construction of the Curaray Railway. 
\ll necessities of life shall be entered 
free of duty, and also all animals, imple- 
ments, seeds, ete., which the colonists 
bring with them. The company may sell 
land in the proportion of 50 hectares to 
each family. The price shall be adjusted 
according to the company’s expenditures 
in the delivery of the immigrants. For 
ten vears the government will exact no 
taxes from the colonists. 

The land in question lies low on the 
eastern slope of the Andes, and trans- 
portation therefrom can be accomplished 
by means of various tributaries which 
eventually flow into the Amazon. The 
territory is said to be very rich in rubber 
and dvewoods, but not particularly 
healthful for Europeans. 


NOTE ON GLACIER DISCOVERY 


Detroit, Micu., July 11, 1906. 
To the Editor National Geographic Magazine, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: In a recent number (April) of 
the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE there is 
a letter by Mr C. A. Taintor, of, New York, in 
which claim is made for original discovery vf 
glaciers on the eastern face of Fremonts Peak. 
This is based on failure to find that the U. S. 
Geological Survey, or any one else, had ever 
visited the locality, save his party. 

In Vol. I of the Annual Report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey for 1878, and on p. xvi of 
Dr Hayden's introductory letter mention is 
made of the ascent of the peak by Mr Wilson’s 
triangulation party, and of the existence of 
these glaciers. The writer was one, among 
several others, who ascended the mountain at 
the same time and made a series of negatives 
showing the entire extent of the glacial field. 
Mr W. H. Holmes also made a panoramic 
drawing which accompanied the report. 

Yours very truly, 


W. H. Jackson. 


THE ORIGIN OF “LABRADOR” 


Referring to the meaning of Labrador given 
in the June number of the NATIONAL, GEO- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE, I send the following note: 

The name Labrador was originally given to 
Greenland by the Cabots, who in 1498 made a 
voyage from Bristol (England), and in the 
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course of their sailings came upon the coast of 
Greenland. Cabot, visiting in Lisbon previous 
to leaving on this 1498 voyage, met there a cer- 
tain Joas Fernandes, llavrador (or land-owner, 
as we would now translate the word), who had 
gone in 1492 on a voyage of exploration and 
had seen land, a description of which he gave 
to Cabot 
lernandes 
and discoursed 


returned with Cabot to Bristol 
with its merchants about the 
land he had seen. On the voyage out he no 
doubt talked often with the sailors about the 
land they would surely see. When, therefore, 
those on board Cabot’s vessel saw the land 
they recognized it at once and cried out, “The 
Labrador’s land,’ and so it was marked down 
on the ship’s chart. 

Later on the whole land from Newfoundland 
northward was marked Labrador on some 
maps,* the Straits of Davis, separating Green- 
land from Ungava, having been deemed to be 
a gulf and the Straits of Belleisle being then 
thought a mere indentation of the coast line. 
When it was found that the coast Cabot called 
Labrador was really Greenland and was sepa- 
rated entirely from this continent, and, further, 
that Newfoundland was an island, the map- 
makers gave both lands their present’ designa- 
tions and confined the name Labrador to the 
central portion, its present bounds. 

The above is the derivation given by Hy 
Biggar, whose work on the Early Trading 
Companies of New France evidences the care 
and consideration which he has given to every 
point he discusses. 

After testing every explanation of the der- 
ivation of the word, I came to the conclusion 
that Biggar’s was the correct one, his long 
residence in Portugal giving him singular op- 
portunities for investigation. 

(Dr) GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Statistician, 

GRAND Pre, N. S., August 14, 1906. 

*Descelier’s Mappe Monde (1546) gives the 


name Ia Terre du Labouriére to Greenland 


and to the lands to the south, now known as 
Labrador. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The official title of the United States Board 
on Geographic Names is changed to United 
States Geographic Board. 

In addition to its present duties, advisory 
powers are hereby granted to this board con- 
cerning the preparation of maps compiled, or to 
be compiled, in the various bureaus and offices 
of the government, with a special view to the 
avoidance of unnecessary duplications of work; 
and for the unification and improvement of the 
scales of maps, of the symbols and conventions 
used upon them, and of the methods of repre- 
senting relief. Hereafter all such projects as 
are of importance shall be submitted to this 
board for advice before being undertaken. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuitt Houssk, August 10, 1906. 


At a recent meeting of the Norwegian Geo- 
graphical Society, in Christiania, the gold 
medal of the society was awarded to Dr Carl 
Lumholtz for his scientific explorations in 
Mexico and Australia. 


Panama, The Isthmus and Canal. By C. H. 
Forbes-Lindsey. Pp. 368. 5x7% _ inches. 
Illustrated with two attached maps. Phila- 


delphia: The John C. Winston Co. 1906. 
$1.00. 
The author of “India, Past and Present,” 


‘America’s Insular Possessions,” etc., has given 
in this volume the story of the great project 
from the earliest Spanish explorations to the 
present time. The history of the French Com- 
pany is told and much information of the De 
Lesseps régime given. ‘There are interesting 
chapters on the labor question and the sanitary 
and health problems, which are the most seri- 
ous obstacles confronting our engineers today. 
The lock and sea-level controversy is taken <p 
and plans and estimates of experts given, while 
many illustrations and several late maps and an 
appendix, entitled “Great Canals of the World,” 
make the volume a valuable one. | oe 
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To the Secretary, National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. : 
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MEN'S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 





UR marked success in selling two-piece summer suits for men has 

encouraged us to broaden the scope of this line of goods. We, there- 

fore, have extended it to include Men’s Fall and Winter Suits for business 
and dress, Fancy Vests, Overcoats and Raincoats. 

The firms who will contribute to the new department are of the three 
or four highest grade clothing makers in the business. Their garments are 
not merely ‘‘ manufactured,’’ but are tailored as carefully as the best made- 
to-order clothing. Most notable is the name of Stein-Bloch, who furnishes 
the major portion of our new stock. 

Men who desire that touch of elegance which only the combination of 
faultless fabrics and highest artistic skill can produce are invited to inspect 
the styles now being shown. The prices are uniformly moderate. 

This new department is conveniently located on main floor, Tenth 
Street, and may also be reached by the F Street entrance to our Men’s 
Furnishing Department, which leads direct to the Clothing Store. 
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